of locomotion. He specifically 
notes the advances that were made 
by primitive societies without 
technical science. His account of 
how giant rocks were moved is in- 
teresting not only because of his 
hypothesis but also because of his 
inclusion of diary-like comments. 
He writes: “‘On my visits to the 
Tihuanacu region and also to 
Easter Island, I tried to find clues 
to the actual application of rolling 
transport techniques ... On 
Easter Island, where hundreds of 
giant stone figures were moved, I 
found on three sites thick stone 
slabs into which grooves had been 
cut. Round stones the size of a fist 
would easily have fitted in. Did 
the inhabitants . . . discover the 
principle of stone ball bearings? 
From the point of view of physics, 
it is difficult to imagine any other 
possibility’’ (p. 69). 

The numerous diagrams and 
sketches included enable the 
reader to form an even clearer 
idea of the phenomena presented. 
The intriguing photographs allow 
one to share his wonder. These 
visual aids are especially valuable 


in his discussion on the nosediving 
attacks of gannets. These birds 
dive into the ocean at 
40-120km/hr (24-72 mi/hr) after 
the prey, and Tributsch succeeds 
in conveying to his reader the ex- 
citement of witnessing their 
precise spin dives. 


N THE EARLY chapters, 

Tributsch separates life and 
biological predicaments from 
nature. For instance, Tributsch 
states: ‘“‘Inorganic nature had 
stretched a deadly net of un- 
alterable physical laws around 
life’s delicate beginnings. Life’s 
only chance to prevail lay in learn- 
ing to master these forces’’ (p.1). 
It appears that Tributsch has for- 
gotten that life is also a part of 
nature; nature cannot be viewed 
as having created situations requir- 
ing adaptations simply to torment 
living creatures. Tributsch comes 
very close to anthropomorphizing 
nature at various times, as when 
he speaks of it as having “‘learned 
to deal with the physical proper- 
ties of fluids’’. 

Tributsch also tends to 


underemphasize the evolutionary 
aspects of the discussed 
phenomena and this leaves his 
work incomplete. He disregards 
the vast amount of time and evo- 
lutionary mechanisms involved in 
the development of these adapta- 
tions. This causes the reader to 
view the adaptations he presents 
as though they suddenly emerged 
as solutions to the problems his 
anthoropomorphic nature 
created. 

Despite these faults, Tributsch’s 
book still stands as a remarkable 
work for everyone: from high 
school students just entering the 
field of biology to advanced scien- 
tific researchers. Tributsch is suc- 
cessful in encouraging his readers 
to pay closer attention to natural 
processes and structures since 
future scientific and technological 
ideas, like so many past advances 
may reflect those condition 
already present in nature. He also 
succeeds in inviting the reader, not 
only to continue the research he 
has begun, but to become more 
sensitive to worlds beyond our 
own limited perception. 
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